A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMEN 


•  Trends  and  issues 


A  S2  billion  compromise  school  bill  was 

approved  by  the  House  Education  subcommittee  on 
the  same  day  that  the  President  began  his  drive  to  get 
a  construction  bill  through  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  new  bill  is  a  compromise  between  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  four-year  $1  billion  program  and  the  Demo- 
ocrat-sponsored  six-year  $3,600,000,000  program.  On 
the  question  of  distributing  the  new  $2  billion  five- 
year  program  funds,  the  subcommittee  voted  to  allot 
half  of  each  year’s  appropriation  —  $200,000,000  —  to 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  school-age  population,  the 
Other  half  would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need, 
giving  poorer  states  more  per  child  than  richer  states. 
To  get  the  school  construction  program  started  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  state  legislatures,  the  bill  provides  that 
local  as  well  as  state  funds  may  be  used  for  the  first 
two  years  to  match  Federal  funds. 

The  864  question  remains  whether  any  school- 
aid  bill  will  be  able  to  pass  Congressional  barriers 
this  year.  Many  Congressmen  are  now  saying  pub¬ 
licly  that  any  decisive  action  is  remote,  in  view  of 
an  economy-minded  Congress.  Presumably,  the  bill 
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will  not  be  brought  to  the  floor  at  the  earliest  now 
before  early  summer,  in  an  effort  to  stave  off  the  budg¬ 
et-cutting  axe.  Sentiment  in  the  House  is  running 
against  the  Powell  amendment.  Indicative  of  this  is 
the  House  action  in  voting  against  the  Powell  amend¬ 
ment  when  Rep.  Powell  attempted  to  hitch  it  to  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  hospital  construction. 

825  million  has  jnst  been  given  the  National 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  Program  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  students  to 
go  into  college  teaching.  Graduate  fellowships  to  po¬ 
tential  college  teachers  will  be  provided  at  the  rate  of 
1000  a  year  for  the  next  five  years.  The  awards  will 
average  about  $2200,  and  will  take  $11  million  of  the 
total  grant.  Another  $10  million  will  go  to  universities 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  graduate  students  beyond 
the  first  year  of  graduate  work.  The  foundation  will 
give  colleges  $2000  for  each  Woodrow  Wilson  fellow 
who  enrolls.  Nominations  for  the  grants  will  be  made 
by  local  faculty  members.  Awards  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  humanities,  sciences  and  mathematics,  with 
freedom  of  selection  by  the  fellow. 

Schools  arc  more  powerful  than  atomic 

energy,  President  Eisenhower  told  the  Nation  on  April 
4.  Speaking  at  the  NEA’s  centennial  celebration  ban¬ 
quet  in  Washington,  he  said  that  education  is  more 
important  than  any  technological  advance,  such  as  the 
weapons  of  modern  warfare,  because  technological 
developments  are  caused  by  educated  minds.  He  re¬ 
minded  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  schools  that  the 
U.  S.  Government  has  no  interest  in  controlling  the 
Nation’s  schools.  “All  control  and  use  of  the  schools 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  states  and  localities.” 
Far  more  importantly,  the  President  cut  through  much 
of  the  current  bickering  about  school  construction 
funds  to  define  the  Federal  Government’s  fundamental 
belief  in  education:  .  .  our  defense  must  always  rest 
on  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  basic  values  we  seek 
to  protect  —  the  true  nature  of  the  contest  between 
human  dignity  and  regimentation  .  .  .  To  maintain  the 
common  defense  and  to  guarantee  the  progress  of  our 
Nation  each  of  us  must  discharge  his  rightful  and 
proper  role  in  developing  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  all  children  living  in  every  comer  of  our  land.” 
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•  Adminigtration 


We  are  wasting  intellectnal  ability  within 
the  school  system,  especially  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  says  Dr.  John  B.  Miner,  Columbia 
University,  in  a  new  book.  The  majority  of  students 
are  working  at  a  level  at  least  four  grades  below  that 
at  which  they  could  be  working. 

If  this  situation  is  to  be  changed,  it  will  require  a 
combination  of  rapid  promotion  and  increased  difficul¬ 
ty  of  the  material  to  be  taught  at  each  level.  This 
would  result,  if  we  left  the  intellectual  demand  un¬ 
changed,  in  the  rapid  promotion  of  students,  in  there 
being  more  students  in  college  than  in  the  last  four 
years  of  grade  school.  Dr.  Miner  points  out. 

At  the  other  extreme,  if  difficulty  levels  were  up¬ 
graded  too  sharply,  without  rapid  promotion,  there 
would  be  fewer  students  in  the  upper  grades,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  students. 
Many  students  would  find  that,  once  they  reached 
high  school,  they  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
they  would  have  to  enter  the  labor  force. 

The  picture  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  enrichment  procedures  that  eliminate 
the  concept  of  grade  levels  as  presently  used.  By 
teaching  more  advanced  students  somewhat  more 
complex  material,  it  is  possible  to  enrich  their  educa¬ 
tional  experience  without  rapid  promotion. 

Such  a  procedure  may  call  for  special  sections  of 
classes  or  may  involve  special  assignments  without  a 
single  class;  it  voids  the  assumption  that  one  fifth- 
grader  knows  the  same  subject  matter  as  another. 

The  possible  courses  of  action  are  many.  Dr.  Miner 
concludes.  The  problem  is  made  even  more  complex 
by  the  nature  of  school  buildings,  expanded  adminis¬ 
trative  control,  problems  of  teacher  training  and  the 
desires  of  the  local  community. 

Intelligence  in  the  U filed  States,  by  Dr.  John  B. 
Miner.  Springer  Publishing  Co.,  44  East  23rd  St,  N.Y. 
10.  180pp.  $4.25.  I 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Administration  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815:  6th  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  June  30,  1956.  HEW, 
Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
in^on  25,  D.  C.  134pp.  Paper.  65c.  (The  Commissioner  of 
Educations  report  on  administration  of  Public  Law  874  — 
financial  assistance  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
—  and  Public  Law  815  —  financial  assistance  for  surveys,  state 
plans  for  school  facilities.  Includes  text  tables,  charts,  basic 
tables.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Long-range  edncational  planning  should 
spring  from  community  understanding  of  the  current 
educational  program,  writes  Dr.  Millard  Z.  Pond,  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  the  February  Iowa 
Educational  Bulletin.  Depth  and  breadth  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  content  and  objectives  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  by  the  people  of  a  school  system 
provide  a  substantial  background  for  consistent  growth 
and  support  of  future  development. 


There  is  no  one  way  in  which  widespread  com¬ 
munity  understanding  can  be  best  developed,  says  Dr. 
Pond.  In  each  school  community  the  framework  and 
pattern  of  procedures  must  be  tailored  to  fit  the 
uniqueness  of  the  local  situation.  However,  once  a 
way  for  approaching  the  task  has  been  determined, 
certain  governing  principles  seem  to  prevail  to  give 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

For  the  full  report  on  how  one  Iowa  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  approached  and  solved  this  problem  write 
Arthur  C.  Anderson,  Educational  Bulletin,  State  Office 
Bldg.,  Des  Moines  19,  Iowa. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Imagination  is  the  root  of  all  learning  and 

progress,  whether  in  science  or  the  humanities,  points 
out  Irving  Kaufman  in  the  February  School  Arts.  In 
our  haste  to  produce  technicians  and  mechanics  we 
must  not  forget  this  important  fact.  Any  new  concept, 
any  creative  idea  and  any  proposal  for  change  has  had 
its  genesis  in  the  flowering  of  individual  or  group 
imagination. 

To  negate  the  role  of  imagination  in  education  is 
to  teach  in  a  narrow,  static  manner  that  divorces  the 
processes  of  learning  from  the  essential  character  and 
needs  of  the  student.  The  awareness  of  the  senses,  the 
aesthetic  quality  in  experience  and  the  expressive  act 
that  transforms  this  over-all  imaginative  quality  into 
communication  is  an  integral  aspect  of  learning. 

We  accept  the  necessity  of  stimulation  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  in  what  are  popularly  considered  the  arts.  But 
we  do  not  transfer  this  need  in  the  area  of  general 
education  often  enough.  We  do  not  recognize,  Mr. 
Kaufman  says,  the  essential  role  that  imagination  plays 
in  developing  independent  and  fniitful  thinking  in  all 
fields  of  learning  and  in  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  human  requirements. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Coming  World  Civilization,  by  William  Ernest  Hocking. 
Harper  6-  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  210pp.  $3.75.  (An 
eminent  American  philosopher  explores  the  basic  issues  and 
meanings  of  our  contemporary  dilemma  in  civilization,  and 
points  the  road  toward  a  future  that  has  meaning  individually 
and  collectively  for  human  beings.) 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READIIVG  .  .  . 

No  Room  for  Wild  Animals,  by  Bernhard  Crzimek.  Mr. 
Crzimek  is  the  Director  of  the  Frankfurt  Zoological 
Gardens,  Germany.  This  book  is  a  highly  entertaining 
and  thought-provoking  account  of  his  adventures  in  the 
Belgian  Gongo  while  capturing  and  photographing  wild 
animals.  Mr.  Grzimek  is  a  sensitive  and  witty  man  who 
sums  up  what  is  happening  to  the  animal  world  we  live 
in.  Gontains  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought  for  those 
of  us  who  teach.  Highly  recommended.  (W.  W.  Norton 
&  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  771pp.  Ulus.  $3.95) 
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It's  a  teacher's  life  •  • . 


TEACHERS 

Guidance 


.  .  .  The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 

recently  niled  that  public  school  teachers  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike.  Legal  reason:  “Public  employees 
have  no  right  to  strike  against  the  government.” 

.  .  .  Educational  recruitment  teams  from 
California  and  New  Mexico  showed  up  in  force  at 
the  last  Mississippi  State  Teachers  Convention. 
Through  newspaper  advertisements,  personal  appeals, 
they  sought  to  induce  Mississippi  teachers  to  teach  in 
California  and  New  Mexico.  The  inducement:  twice 
the  salary  that  Mississippi  teachers  are  now  receiving 
under  their  present  contracts.  As  a  result,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  Legislature  is  listening  very  attentively  to 
teacher  demands  for  salary  increases. 

.  .  .  When  Teacher  Mary  Jane  Kelley, 

aged  70,  retires  in  June  from  the  Little  Red  School 
House  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  the  one-room 
school  will  close.  Miss  Kelley  has  taught  there  47 
years.  The  school,  one  of  the  last  one-room  schools 
still  in  operation  in  Connecticut,  is  just  40  miles  from 
Times  Square  in  New  York  City. 

.  .  .  Should  a  teacher  maintain  discipline  by 
force?  San  Francisco  has  recently  examined  its  30- 
year-old  ban  on  teachers  paddling  students.  The  Board 
of  Education  will  apparently  make  only  tw'o  changes 
in  the  rules:  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  break 
up  fights  between  students  with  physical  force;  assist¬ 
ant  principals,  as  well  as  principals,  may  inflict  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  —  but  only  on  boys. 


^^Wliat  can  we  do  with  the  children  who  are 

disrupting  our  classrooms?”  The  answer  to  this  age- 
old  question,  says  Saul  Katz,  writing  in  the  March  22 
Los  Angeles  School  Journal,  is  to  activate  the  child. 

We  need  a  group  therapy  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  child  through  group  activity.  This 
may  be  an  activity  program  closely  related  to  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  curriculum  or  other  specific  subject-matter 
areas,  suggests  Mr.  Katz.  An  activity  program  is  a 
possible  solution  to  the  discipline  problem. 

What  greater  motivation  can  we  offer  children  than 
the  knowledge  that  their  reading  for  information,  their 
committee  work  and  their  research  will  enable  them 
to  construct  an  authentic  “carreta”  or  Conestoga 
wagon,  a  realistic  mural  or  to  carve  from  soap  a  like¬ 
ness  of  an  early  colonial  utensil  or  tool. 

The  results: 

—  Children  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  social 
studies. 

—  Children  with  problems  will  be  happily  engrossed 
in  their  activities  and  the  problems  will  tend  to 
dissipate. 

—  Learning  will  be  easier,  thus  making  your  teach¬ 
ing  job  less  complicated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Retarded  Children  Can  Be  Helped,  by  Maya  Pines.  Photos  by 
Cornell  Capa.  Channel  Press,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  {Deals  with 
problems  of  retarded  children,  how  parents  can  get  together  to 
work  for  education,  treatment  and  social  integration  of  retard¬ 
ed  children.) 


7(fe  Salute  . . 


Miss  Catherine  Hynes 

...  for  her  twenty  years  of 
inspired  devotion  to  the 
first-grade  children  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Teaching  at  subur¬ 
ban  Bond  Hill  School,  she 
is  noted  for  her  love  of 
children,  her  ability  to  work 
individually  with  them 
within  the  larger  area  of  the  class  grou 


witnm  tne  larger  area  ot  tlie  class  group.  Specializing 
in  teaching  young  children  to  read,  she  has  learned 
that  each  child  learns  to  read  at  his  own  rate  of  speed, 
that  each  experience  the  child  has  contributes  to  his 
reading  comprehension.  To  this  end,  she  relates  the 
children’s  work  in  beginning  arithmetic,  science,  mu¬ 
sic  and  art  with  beginning  reading  skill.  Catherine 
Hynes  is  one  of  the  artist-teachers  who  have  made 
American  education  the  rich  and  satisfying  heritage 
it  is  today. 


Discipline _ 

Discipline  is  not  a  dirty  trick  you  play  on 
children,  states  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  in  an  important 
new  pamphlet.  It  is  not  a  nasty  medicine  you  make 
them  take.  Every  child,  without  exception,  wants  to 
be  liked.  He  wants  to  be  welcomed  by  society.  He 
wants  the  skills  that  let  him  work  side  by  side  with 
people.  No  child  has  ever  been  born  whose  first 
choice  was  to  be  “hard  to  live  with.” 

If  you  care  for  children,  you  believe  in  discipline, 
says  Dr.  Hymes.  If  you  believe  in  discipline,  you  must 
care  for  children.  Through  the  years  the  right  doses 
of  discipline  can  be  swallowed  easily.  But  you  are  no 
friend  of  children  if  you  serve  such  massive  doses  that 
you  make  them  gag. 

You  are  no  friend  of  children  if  you  serve  such 
equal  doses  —  forgetting  individual  temperament,  pri¬ 
vate  backgrounds  of  experience  and  age  —  that  you 
make  them  turn  their  backs  on  learnings  they  really 
want. 

We  must  all  hold  good  standards,  he  points  out. 
We  all  have  to  believe  in  wise  limits.  We  all  want  a 
society  that  is  comfortable  for  all.  But  we  must  always 
remember  that  we  are  teaching  children,  individuals. 
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human  beings.  They  are  on  our  side.  We  must  not 
push  them  away  by  teaching  too  little  or  too  much, 
too  fast. 

Discipline.  Association  for  Childhood  Education  In¬ 
ternational,  1200  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5, 
D.  C.  36pp.  Ulus.  75c. 


The  Learner _ 

Selecting  carriculum  objectives  in  teaching 
is  a  matter  of  choice,  said  Dr.  Paul  L.  Dressel,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  at  the  recent  National  Science 
Teachers  Convention  in  Cleveland.  Among  other  fac¬ 
tors,  one  highly  important  set  of  criteria  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  objectives  is  found  in  what  is  known  as 
the  nature  of  learning. 

Psychological  studies  indicate  that  learning  proceeds 
best  when: 

1.  The  student  is  motivated  to  learn  through 
grasping  the  purpose  and  the  relation  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  to  his  own  needs. 

2.  There  is  a  relationship  between  what  is  to  be 
learned  and  the  experience  of  the  student. 

3.  The  student  is  actively  involved  and  contribu¬ 
ting  rather  than  a  passive  recipient. 

4.  The  material  to  be  learned  is  shortly  used  or 
applied  in  relation  to  other  materials  or  problems. 

However,  points  out  Dr.  Dressel,  many  decisions  to 
be  made  by  the  teacher  are,  of  necessity,  highly  sub¬ 
jective.  The  need  for  judgment  cannot  be  eliminated; 
it  can  only  be  made  more  critical  and  systematic. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

English-Speech  Language  Arts  for  Senior  High  Schools.  Board 
of  Education,  New  York,  HO  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  I,  N.Y. 
100pp.  Apply.  (A  course  of  study  meant  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
curricular  activity  in  the  language  arts  area,  used  hy  individual 
N.Y.  Schools.  Part  1:  Fundamental  considerations  governing 
English-Speech  Language  Arts  Program;  Part  2:  The  scope  and 
sequence  for  a  four-year  program  based  on  language  needs.) 


Student  Points  of  View _ 

What  do  students  think  of  teaching?  A  series 
of  round-table  discussions  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wherein 
parents,  teachers,  community  leaders  and  students 
held  forth,  produced  some  student  points  of  view  that 
are  worth  thinking  about. 

When  questioned  about  interesting  young  people  in 
teaching  in  order  to  relieve  the  current  shortage,  teen¬ 
age  students  replied,  “Why  should  anybody  want  to 
be  a  teacher?  The  teachers  themselves  don’t  act  as 
though  they  liked  teaching.  You  never  hear  a  teacher 
say,  ‘Boy,  oh  boy,  I  love  my  job.  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  school  to  start.’  They’re  as  glad  to  get  out  of 
school  as  we  are.” 

Their  viewpoints  in  other  areas  of  concern:  One 
student  thought  it  was  important  that  gifted  children 
be  given  more  of  a  chance.  Several  disagreed  with 
their  elders  over  the  recommendation  that  schools  de- 


emphasize  sports,  pointing  out  that  competitive  sports 
encouraged  wider  contacts  with  youngsters  from  other 
schools. 

One  girl  thought  that  there  should  be  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  scholastic  requirements,  and  one  boy  promptly 
replied,  “You  ought  to  start  with  colleges,  not  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  because  when  you  apply  for  a  college 
scholarship  they  want  to  know  more  about  your  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  than  about  your  academic  stand¬ 
ing.” 


Science  Education _ 

Elementary  teachers  generally  want  to  be  good 
science  teachers,  when  teaching  science  to  their  pupils, 
but  they  often  lack  the  know-how,  points  out  David 
M.  Dennis  in  the  April  Grade  Teacher. 

When  a  science  question  is  raised,  the  teacher  may 
follow  one  of  several  plans,  but  the  goal  is  usually  the 
same  —  to  instill  the  scientific  method  of  thinking. 

What  is  the  scientific  method?  Mr.  Dennis  defines 
the  steps: 

1.  Making  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem. 

2.  Reading  as  much  as  possible  about  the  subject. 

3.  Planning  experiments  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
apparent  answers. 

4.  Performing  the  experiments. 

5.  Observing  the  results. 

6.  Making  conclusions  as  to  what  has  been  proved. 


Reading _ 

Grouping  pupils  for  reading  instruction 

is  a  perennial  problem.  Although  word-recognition 
skill  is  only  one  criterion,  it  alone  could  be  used  as  a 
starting  point  in  estimating  the  probable  instnictional 
level,  suggests  Laney  J.  Roberts,  reading  consultant, 
Chattanooga  Public  Schools,  in  the  March  Tennessee 
Teacher. 

With  this  in  mind,  one  faculty  member  in  a  Chatta¬ 
nooga  school  assembled  a  list  of  selected  words  from 
a  series  of  basal  readers  currently  used.  This  list  was 
applied  in  appraising  word-recognition  skills.  The 
highest  grade  level  at  which  pupils  could  still  recog¬ 
nize  95%  of  the  running  words  was  chosen  as  a  point 
for  preliminary  grouping.  The  plan  worked  well. 
Hence,  the  device,  an  informal  word-recognition 
check,  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  tool. 

The  steps  used  at  Normal  Park  School  for  word- 
recognition  checks  are: 

1.  The  number  of  levels  of  difficulty  for  which 
tests  were  to  be  prepared  was  determined. 

2.  The  number  of  words  to  be  used  in  each  test 
was  decided.  At  the  preprimer  level,  15  words  were 
adequate. 

3.  Words  were  taken  from  current  basal  readers 
for  the  tests. 

4.  A  plan  for  selecting  words  for  individual  tests 
was  chosen. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  ECCENTRICITY 

—  by  John  Hersey,  author  of  The  Wall  and  The  Single  Pebble 


This  is  a  plea  for  a  tolerance  of  eccentricity  in  gifted 
children.  In  our  schools  we  give  lip  service  to  the 
idea  that  we  should  recognize  and  cater  to  individual 
differences  between  children,  but  often  in  practice, 
when  the  differences  are  very  marked,  quite  a  lot  of 
work  is  put  into  trying  to  erase  them  —  usually  in  the 
name  of  social  adjustment. 

G.  H.  Shaw,  who  had  a  way  of  putting  things  strong¬ 
ly,  said  in  Man  and  Superman  that  agreeable  men  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  the  world,  while  disagreeable  men 
adjust  the  world  to  themselves,  and  that,  therefore, 
human  progress  lies  in  the  hands  of  disagreeable  men. 
Perhaps  we  should  accord  to  gifted  children  the  right 
to  be  disagreeable  some  of  the  time. 

Too  often  we  equate  good  performance  with  “good” 
behavior,  and  often  when  a  gifted  child  is  eccentric 
and  hard  to  handle,  a  teacher  is  inclined  to  discount 
his  gifts.  At  Charterhouse  School,  Thackeray’s  teach¬ 
er  called  him  an  “idle,  profligate,  shuffling  boy.” 
When  he  was  fifteen,  Mirabeau’s  parents  sent  him 
away  from  home  to  be  tutored,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  tutor  announced  to  the  parents  that  he 
would  remain  the  boy’s  jailer  as  long  as  they  wanted 
him  to,  but  that  he  simply  could  not  educate  him. 

The  reason  why  a  gifted  child  often  seems  eccentric 
is  not  hard  to  find.  A  ten-year-old  child  with  an  IQ  of 
150,  for  e.xample,  has  a  mind  that  is  only  at  home  with 
fifteen-year-olds,  with  children  who  may  be  beyond 
the  great  divide  of  adolescence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
child  is  physically  and  emotionally  ten.  The  child 
needs  companionship  of  the  mind  and  of  interests  with 
fifteen-year-olds  and  companionship  in  feelings  and 
activities  with  ten-year-olds;  and  it  is  arbitrary,  to  say 
the  least,  to  demand  that  he  conform  in  every  way  to 
our  ideas  of  what  a  ten-year-old  should  be. 

The  distinguished  mathematician,  the  originator  of 
cybernetics,  Norbert  Wiener,  who  was  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  turned  out 
to  be  a  great  man  in  spite  of  it,  describes,  in  a  moving 
and  illuminating  passage  in  Ex-?rodi{iy,  what  it  means 
to  live  in  two  age-worlds  at  once.  Wiener  was  both 
man  and  boy  at  once.  The  regular  inhabitants  of  each 
world  have  a  hard  time  accepting  wholeheartedly  the 
divided  maverick,  and  the  authorities  —  meaning  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  —  usually  decree  that  the  normal 
thing  is  for  him  to  live  altogether  in  the  younger 
world. 

The  essence  of  talent  is  originality,  and  the  only 
means  by  which  talent  can  be  brought  to  fruition  is 
through  a  concentration  of  effort.  A  talented  child, 
therefore,  is  constantly  seeking  new  and  different  ways 
of  doing  things,  even  ordinary  things,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  what  he  wants  to  do,  he  tries  to  cut  out 
of  his  life  anything  that  interferes  with  his  bent.  What 
the  world  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees,  as  a  result  of  these 
patterns,  is  an  odd  and  one-sided  child. 

Three  forms  of  behavior  which  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  eccentric  in  average  children  but  which  may,  I 


submit,  be  altogether  nonnal  for  gifted  children  are  a 
need  for  solitude,  a  craving  for  older  companions,  and 
a  tendency  to  dominate  friends  of  the  same  age. 

Gifted  children  need  to  be  alone  a  lot  of  the  time, 
for  thought  can  be  their  best  friend.  One  of  Emerson’s 
biographers  said:  “I  don’t  think  he  ever  engaged  in 
boy’s  play,  not  because  of  any  physical  disability,  but 
simply  because  from  earliest  years  he  dwelt  in  a  higher 
sphere.”  The  childhoods  of  great  men  were  often  soli¬ 
tary:  Newton  playing  alone  with  bis  machines,  Darwin 
arranging  his  collections,  Shelley  reading,  Edison  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  chemicals.  Darwin  liked  long  walks 
by  himself,  and  once  he  became  so  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  that  he  walked  off  a  wall.  Forcing  gifted 
children  to  be  social  may  be  crippling.  “Solitude,  the 
safeguard  of  mediocrity,  is  to  genius  the  stern  friend,” 
Emerson  wrote. 

The  tu'o  age-worlds  in  which  gifted  children  live 
account  for  their  need,  some  of  the  time,  to  be  with 
older  people.  This  is  altogether  normal  for  them.  Mo¬ 
zart,  at  the  age  of  ten,  consorted  with  adult  musicians, 
his  father’s  friends.  Descartes’  only  friends,  when  he 
was  a  child,  were  people  much  older  than  himself,  in¬ 
cluding  several  of  his  teachers.  Hegel  and  Voltaire,  as 
children,  were  friendly  with  adults.  To  insist  that 
these  brilliant  children  should  have  “normal”  child¬ 
hoods  and  associate  only  with  their  age-peers  would 
surely  have  stunted  their  growth  as  thinkers  and  doers. 

This  same  dichotomy  of  age-worlds  causes  some 
gifted  children  to  seek  to  dominate  their  contempora¬ 
ries.  “Young  Victor  Hugo,”  Catherine  M.  Cox  writes, 
“liked  all  boyish  amusements,  but  he  enjoyed  them 
particularly  when  he  was  able,  by  force  or  good  will, 
to  take  the  lead.  At  the  boarding  school  he  and  his 
brother  were  recognized  as  the  commanders  or  ‘kings’ 
of  two  opposing  factions:  and  Victor  was  considered 
‘a  terrible  despot’.”  At  five,  Thomas  Chatterton  would 
“preside  over  his  playmates,  as  their  master  and  they 
his  hired  servants.”  This  domination  may  be  imagi¬ 
nary,  As  a  child  Mozart  devised  an  imaginary  king¬ 
dom  of  children  of  which  he  was  king;  he  made  a  map 
of  his  kingdom  and  planned  to  write  a  children’s  opera 
about  it. 

These  and  other  characteristics  of  gifted  children 
which  might  be  regarded  as  eccentric,  odd,  even  arro¬ 
gant,  in  their  age-peers,  need  to  be  understood  as  nor¬ 
mal  to  their  situation.  The  point  really  is  that  it  is  un¬ 
just,  and  it  may  be  harmful  to  the  gifts,  and  costly  to 
society,  to  set  arbitrary  standards  of  “normalcy”  for 
any  given  age  level  and  to  insist  that  the  gifted  meet 
those  standards. 

(Mr.  Hersey,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  our  best  contem¬ 
porary  novelists,  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Gifted,  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education  to  work  on  the  problems  of  gifted 
children  in  the  state;  Consultant  for  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education  on  the  problems  of  the  gifted;  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  National  Citizens  Council  for  Better 
Schools. ) 
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Teaching  Methods 


Teaching  children  to  read  nnmhers  from 
one  to  10  is  much  easier  if  the  situations  in  which  this 
reading  is  needed  become  the  base  of  the  instructional 
program,  suggests  Herbert  F.  Spitzer  in  the  April 
Instructor.  He  points  out  four  such  situations: 

1.  Classroom  records,  diaries,  reports. 

(a)  A  wall  chart  headed  “Important  Events  of 
the  Day”  is  one  example.  Numbers  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  —  from  noting  the 
time  to  indicating  the  quantity  of  things. 

( b )  A  daily  record  of  the  growth  of  plants.  “How 
many  leaves  does  this  plant  have  today?” 

(c)  A  daily  record  of  the  temperature.  This 
makes  use  of  numbers  larger  than  10,  but  it 
is  a  good  way  to  extend  the  number  range. 

2.  Use  of  Numbers  to  record  the  date.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  have  calendars  in  which  the  children  insert 
the  proper  date  numbers.  The  writing  by  the 
teacher  of  a  daily  news  bulletin  calls  for  a  date 
each  day,  many  other  opportunities  for  reading 
dates. 

3.  Reading  house  numbers.  A  teacher  may,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  pupils  draw  crayon  pictures  of  each 
home,  then  pin  them  upon  the  board.  A  few  days 
later,  the  house  numbers  are  written  on  cards 
and  fastened  to  the  proper  house.  After  this  is 
done,  telephone  numbers  can  be  useful. 

4.  Reading  numbers  on  a  numbers  chart.  A  chart 
having  removable  numbers  is  best.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  of  devices  for  providing  systematic 
practice  in  reading  numbers,  since  it  permits  the 
child  to  figure  out,  through  counting,  what  a  writ¬ 
ten  number  is. 


Security  is  mostly  a  superstition.  It  does  not 
exist  in  nature,  nor  do  the  children  of  men  as  a 
whole  experience  it.  Avoiding  danger  is  no  safer 
in  the  long  run  than  outright  exposure.  The  fear¬ 
ful  are  caught  as  often  as  the  bold.  Faith  alone 
defends. 

—  Helen  Keller 


Teaching  occurs  when  there  is  an  effective  rap¬ 
prochement  between  teacher  and  students  and  when 
the  two  are  voluntarily  and  mutually  pursuing  an  area 
of  knowledge.  It  lies  in  what  a  growing  mind  is  stimu¬ 
lated  to  appreciate  rather  than  simply  to  know.  It  also 
lies  in  what  these  students  will  come  to  feel  about 
their  lives  and  the  world,  and  not  just  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand.  Teaching  is  not  confined  to  a  learning  or 
rationalizing  process;  it  involves  all  assets  and  capa¬ 
cities  of  life. 

—  Dr.  Richard  K.  Morton 
March  Journal  of  Florida  Education 


iVetr  Classroom 
material 


Youu  Ci.AssRCX)M  Activitiks  Program  .  .  .  can  be 
enriched  with  The  Activity  Guide  Library.  This 
handsome  set,  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Instructor  Magazine,  gives  you  near-at-hand  in¬ 
formation  when  you  need  it.  The  eiglit  titles: 
Stories  Around  the  Calendar;  The  New  Handcraft 
Book;  The  New  Rhythm  Band  Book;  Scrapbook  of 
Songs;  Kindergarten-Primary  Art  Activities;  Poems 
Children  Enjoy;  Program  Selections;  and  Golden 
Book  of  Programs.  From  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing 
Co.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  Complete  library  of  8  books, 
boxed:  $22.95.  Single  books:  $3  ea. 

A  Free  Full-Color  Filmstrip  ...  is  offered  by 
Eye  Gate  House  just  for  previewing  its  12  new 
color  filmstrips  “Geography.”  The  free  film,  “Mr. 
Adjective  —  Helper  to  Mr.  Noun,”  is  a  bonus.  The 
“Geography”  series  include  12  geographic  sub¬ 
jects,  nine  filmstrips  with  Teachers  Manual  for 
each  area.  Subject  areas:  Modem  Japan;  Coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Near  East;  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland;  New  England,  A  Regional  Study;  others. 
Write  Eye  Gate  'House,  2746  Forty-first  Avc., 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.,  for  information. 

American  History  Classes  .  .  .  will  both  enjoy 
and  find  invaluable  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  s 
Profiles  in  Courage.  It  tells  why  certain  American 
politicians  (Adams,  Webster,  Thomas  Hart  Ben¬ 
ton,  Norris,  others)  risked  political  careers  in  plac¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  U.  S.  over  sectional  or  personal 
considerations.  From  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  233pp.  Paper.  35c. 

Four  New  Records  .  .  .  based  on  Landmark 
Books  are  available  for  literature,  history,  citizen¬ 
ships  classes.  Ben  Franklin  of  Old  Philadelphia; 
Lincoln  and  Douglas:  Years  of  Decision;  The  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal;  and  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Steamboat 
may  Ik*  obtained  in  eitlnr  78  or  33  1/3  rpm.  We 
have  tested  these  records,  and  they  are  exciting 
re-creations  of  dramatic  moments,  personalities  in 
the  building  of  the  U.  S.  Well-chosen  topics,  beau¬ 
tifully  recorded.  Recommended.  From  Enrich¬ 
ment  Teaching  Materials,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  1. 
Each  title  available  in  78  rpm  (two  records  to  al¬ 
bum)  at  school  price,  $2.80  each,  or  two  titles  on 
one  33  1/3  rpni,  school  price,  $3.76.  Write  for 
complete  list,  r.’cords,  films. 

A  New  Addition  ...  to  the  Portraits  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  Series  is  The  Land  and  People  of  Austria,  bv 
Raymond  Wohlrabe  and  Wemer  Kmsch.  Reveals 
history  and  geography,  culture  of  Austria.  Includes 
post-World  War  II  scene,  how  national  character¬ 
istics  survive.  Excellent  outside  reading  for  chil¬ 
dren,  12-16.  Many  photos  taken  by  authors.  From 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  East  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  117pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 

A  New  Classroom  Aid  .  .  .  that  teachers  will  en¬ 
joy  having  students  use  is  the  disposable  felt-tip 
Cado-Maker.  Available  in  a  choice  of  colors,  each 
tube  is  equipped  with  a  felt-tip  that  writes,  colors. 
Excellent  for  posters,  elementary  substitute  for 
finger-painting,  many  other  things.  Write  Cush¬ 
man,  Denison  Manufacturing  Co.,  625  8th  Ave., 
N.Y.  CM  Kit  (four  colors)  $2.98;  6  colors,  $4.45; 
8  colors,  $5.95. 
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Report  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Science  Education  in  the  United  States  —  Part  II 


I  N  addition  to  painstaking  examination  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  educational  system,  M.  I.  T.  is  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  reappraisal  of  our  own  education  with  special 
attention  to  the  role  of  the  engineer  in  our  society. 

This  reappraisal  has  several  purposes:  to  improve 
the  professional  status  of  the  engineer  by  enlarging 
his  perspective,  encouraging  advanced  study,  and  de¬ 
veloping  administrative  and  decision-making  talent; 
to  strive  both  for  (juality  in  the  profession  and  public 
recognition  of  this  quality;  to  attract  more  secondary 
school  students  and  more  teachers  into  the  sciences; 
to  cooperate  in  modernizing  the  content  of  high 
school  courses  in  mathematics  and  science;  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  American  public  in  understanding  the  need 
for  and  benefits  of  science;  to  overcome  the  current 
shortage  —  or  at  least  the  misplacement  of  engineering 
talent. 

Education  with  an  iron  fist 

That  Russia  has  openly  challenged  us  to  a  techno¬ 
logical  contest  has  complicated  our  problems  on  the 
one  hand  while  inspiring  us  on  the  other.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  great  strides  educationally,  indus¬ 
trially  and  militarily,  but  she  has  done  so  with  an  iron 
fist.  While  we  do  not  want  to  commit  the  folly  of 
engaging  in  an  active  numbers  race  with  the  Soviet, 
M.  I.  T.  believes  we  can  improve,  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  within  our  time-tested,  flexible,  demo¬ 
cratic  educational  system,  without  resorting  to  crash 
programs. 

In  speaking  of  scientific  engineering  manpower  Dr. 
James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  president  of  M.  I.  T.,  says  “Our 
principal  shortage  is  not  one  of  numbers,  however  in¬ 
adequate  they  may  be,  but  of  educated  talent  and 
trained  skills  .  .  .” 

In  another  statement.  Dr.  Killian  declares,  “It  is  not 
simply  a  shortage  of  men.  First  and  basically,  it  is  a 
shortage  of  high  intellectual  talent  adequately  edu¬ 
cated  and  in  the  right  place.  Second,  it  is  more  a 
shortage  of  quality  and  of  specific  talents  and  skills 
adaptable  to  specific  areas  than  a  general  shortage  of 
numbers.”  He  believes  a  large-scale  national  scholar¬ 
ship  program  is  needed  to  help  and  attract  into  col¬ 
lege  some  200,000  gifted  high  school  graduates  who 
cannot  afford  or  are  not  motivated  to  go  to  college. 
Dr.  Killian  recognizes  that  we  need  to  encourage  gift¬ 
ed  students  to  study  mathematics,  science  or  engineer¬ 
ing,  but,  “our  top  priority  need  is  to  help  all  of  our  top 
talent,  regardless  of  the  careers  they  choose.” 

Schools,  students  and  teachers  need  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  they  can  get  —  private.  Federal,  state  and  commu¬ 
nity,  says  Dr.  Killian.  Improve  the  whole  system  and 
you  automatically  improve  those  specific  fields  of  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  to  the  country.  To  help  modernize 
high  school  mathematics  and  science  curriculums. 


M.I.T.,  under  Professor  Jerrold  Zacharias,  has  mo¬ 
bilized  a  group  of  college  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  industrial  scientists,  and  motion  picture  experts 
to  plan  a  modem  high  school  program  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences. 

Values  are  just  as  important  as  vectors  in  developing 
a  new  breed  of  less-specialized,  more  versatile  en¬ 
gineer,  and  promoting  a  fresh  attitude  toward  science 
and  technology,  says  Dr.  Killian.  Science,  long  stigma¬ 
tized  as  “vocational”  and  “antihumanistic,”  is  a  part 
of  our  total  knowledge.  It  is  no  more  exclusive  than 
liberal  studies.  The  typical  M.I.T.  student  takes  about 
25  per  cent  of  his  course  work  in  the  humanities,  and 
there  are  opportunities  for  him  to  take  up  to  40  per 
cent  of  his  work  in  this  area  shoidd  he  so  desire.  “We 
have  sought  to  emphasize  not  the  separateness  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  humanities  but  their  kinship,”  says  Dr. 
Killian. 

The  new  breed  of  engineer  Dr.  Killian  foresees  must 
widen  his  horizons  by  improving  professionally.  The 
American  engineer  of  the  present  is  an  undergraduate 
engineer,  too  often  held  in  bondage  to  narrow  techni¬ 
cal  jobs  and  drafting  boards.  To  be  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  demands  of  our  economy  and  to  advance 
the  frontier  of  technology,  the  engineer  must  pursue 
graduate  studies,  develop  administrative  talent,  hold 
and  take  part  in  the  more  responsible,  decision-making 
jobs.  “It’s  all  right  for  the  engineer  to  spend  a  few 
years  as  a  technical  intern,”  says  E.  R.  Gilliland,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemical  Engineering  at  M.  I.  T.,  “but  he 
should  set  his  sights  on  getting  into  the  higher  eche¬ 
lons  where  his  judgment  and  decisions  can  be  put  to 
better  use.” 

Research  documents  available 

The  Center  for  International  Studies  has  prepared 
more  than  50  summaries  of  Russian  educational  docu¬ 
ments  and  references,  some  of  which  contain  material 
that  up  to  now  was  not  readily  available  either  in  the 
original  Russian  or  in  translation.  Copies  of  these 
summaries  are  available  at  nominal  prices.  Two  items 
you  may  wish  to  order  now  are: 

1.  Source  Memorandum  No.  12,  14pp.  Excerpts 
and  summaries  with  reference  to  Russian  primary  and 
secondary  education.  Price:  30  cents. 

2.  Translation  Series  55-12,  32pp.  Explanatory 
notes  with  reference  to  examinations  and  the  content 
of  final  examinations  leading  to  the  certificate  of  grad¬ 
uation  from  a  Russian  ten-year  school.  Price:  65  cents. 

The  Center  has  also  prepared  a  complete  list  of 
summaries  that  can  be  ordered.  Direct  your  orders, 
requests  or  inquiries  to:  Publications  Officer,  Center 
for  International  Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
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Education  Summary  •  May  5,  1957 


•  Audio-Visual 


Increased  teaching  productiveness,  through 
the  use  of  more  films,  filmstrips  and  TV  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  outcome  of  audio-visual  education,  writes  Dr. 
Floyde  Brooker  in  the  April  Instructional  Materials. 
However,  he  points  out,  these  fall  far  short  of  the 
audio-visual  potential. 

To  forecast  the  future  of  AV  as  a  tool.  Dr.  Brooker 
considers  the  three  historical  stages  of  use  that  tools 
pass  through  in  their  development. 

1.  The  tool  does  what  mankind  has  always  done. 
Beyond  the  application  of  a  new  principle  there  is 
little  change  in  the  process  itself. 

2.  Refinements  of  the  tool  appear  that  increase  the 
tool’s  efficiency.  While  the  tool  still  performs  in  the 
same  context,  it  will  do  better  if  certain  changes  are 
made. 

3.  The  tool  begins  to  achieve  things  impossible 
before  its  advent,  thereby  creating  new  objectives. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  an  important  new  revolution¬ 
ary  step. 

Keeping  these  three  stages  in  mind.  Dr.  Breaker  be¬ 
lieves  that  audio-visual  tools  are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  first  stage  of  development,  and  in  some  instances 
are  entering  the  second  stage.  AV  tools  are  doing 
what  the  teacher  has  always  done. 

The  second  stage  involves  refinements  of  AV  ma¬ 
terial.  These  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
iconographs  and  filmographs,  for  example.  This  last 
makes  possible  the  making  of  films  on  a  local  scale. 
Too,  student  projectionist  clubs  here  and  there  are 
building  a  trained  corps  of  youth  in  the  field. 

The  third  stage  of  the  AV  tool  will  bring  with  it  a 
quiet  revolution  that  will  change  the  face  of  education 
as  surely  as  the  automobile  changed  the  American 
scene. 


•  Catholio  Education 


Ti%o  out  of  every  three  Catholic  kids  of  ele- 
mentary  school  age  will  be  attending  public  instead 

•  of  parochial  schools  by  1967,  Joseph  H.  Fichter,  Notre 

*  Dame  sociologist,  told  the  American  Society  of  Plan¬ 
ning  Officials  in  San  Francisco  recently.  He  said,  “The 
imminent  invasion  of  the  public  school  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Catholic  children  has  practically  compelled 
a  re-examination  of  the  jxjsition  of  the  parochial  school 
in  the  community,” 

It  is  resulting,  he  pointed  out,  because  “the  parochial 
school-building  program  cannot  possibly  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  the  Catholic  population  trying 
to  get  into  those  schools.” 

The  attitude  of  Catholic  parents  is  changing,  too,  he 
stressed.  They  used  to  be  content  to  be  left  alone  to 
run  their  schools  as  they  saw  fit. 

“The  present  generation  of  young  parents  states  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  some  kind  of  rebate  should  be 
given  on  school  taxes,  that  some  sort  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  for  parochial  schools  should  be  forthcoming  — 
not  as  a  privilege  but  as  a  right  -  from  the  larger 
community,”  he  concluded. 


•  Panorama 


WashingtoUf  D.  C.  Federal  health  experts  in 
recent  testimony  before  a  House  Appropriations  sub¬ 
committee  warned  that  parents  who  give  tranquiliz- 
ing  drugs  to  children  may  be  doing  permanent  injury 
to  the  child’s  personality.  These  drugs  are  fine  for 
mental  disorders,  they  cautioned,  but  —  don’t  give 
them  to  children  just  to  keep  them  quiet. 

Florida  Florida  teachers  are  indignant  over  the 
recent  request  for  $3,600  salaries  asked  for  a  cook  and 
a  housekeeper  at  the  state  executive  mansion.  They 
wrote  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins:  “We  should  like  to  remind 
you  that  the  average  beginning  salary  of  a  four-year 
college  graduate  who  teaches  in  Florida  is  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.”  Other  teachers  chimed  in:  “Many 
other  of  our  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  for  more 
than  ten  years  make  no  more  than  you  are  requesting 
for  your  cook  and  housekeeper.” 

Georgia  Georgia  Tech  took  the  affirmative  in  its 
annual  debate  in  Atlanta  with  Harvard.  The  subject: 
“Resolved  that  Elvis  Presley  deserves  an  athletic 
scholarship”  because  of  his  shifty  hips  and  endurance. 

Illinois  Indiana  University  students  will  be  as¬ 
sessed  for  taxes  by  the  Monroe  County  tax  assessor, 
Frank  Borland.  He  has  assured  them  that  only  “big 
items”  will  be  assessed,  not  small  personal  items  as 
irate  students  claim.  His  position:  “Those  who  are 
not  assessed  legally  elsewhere  will  be  assessed  here.” 
His  implication  is  that  cars  and  trailers  used  for  living 
will  be  the  principal  targets. 

Michigan  Clinton  Township,  near  Mt.  Clemens, 
has  a  brand  new  $600,000  high  school  —  and  no  road 
to  get  to  it.  School  workmen  have  been  walking  two 
blocks  to  the  school  because  they  can’t  drive  on  the 
road  now  existing.  M.  C.  Hallman,  Superintendent  of 
the  Clintondale  School  District,  blames  the  County 
Road  Commission.  He  accused  the  Commission  of  a 
series  of  “stalls.”  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hallman  said, 
“I  doubt  that  we’ll  even  be  able  to  get  the  school  buses 
in  there.”  The  apparent  reason  for  the  impasse  is  that 
neither  the  school  nor  the  Road  Commission  has  any 
money. 

IV etc  Yorh  How  many  hours  a  day  do  people 
watch  TV?  Merle  S.  Jones,  president  of  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision,  has  supplied  the  answer:  “Last  year  the  set 
in  the  average  TV  home  was  turned  on  for  an  average 
of  five  hours  per  day  throughout  the  entire  year.  As 
our  research  department  keeps  reminding  me,  that  is 
more  time  than  America  spends  doing  anything  else 
except  working  and  sleeping.” 

Ohio  There  is  no  effective  way  of  evaluating  a 
teacher.  Miss  Mathilda  A.  Gilles,  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  said  at  the 
recent  convention  in  Cincinnati.  “You  can  evaluate  a 
salesman  and  you  can  evaluate  a  bricklayer,  but  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  a  teacher  has  done  to  a  child  to 
change  his  attitude  toward  the  American  way  of  life.” 
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